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@ years ago thére resided at Brussels three young 
: Charles Darancourt, Theodore de Valmont, 
de'St. Maure, whose friendship for each otner 
ss of so ardent a nature, that they were generally 

m by the title ot The Inseparables. ‘The first link 
hich bound these youths together was the remarkable 
‘cumetance of their having been afl three born on one 
ay being all of good families, they had been con- 
fellows in childhood, had studied at the same 
yy as schoolboys, and had become. members of the 
me university in their more advanced years. Through 
Ii these stages of their existence, they had exhibited 
the same unvarying affection for one another, and had 

isplayed great similarity in their tastes, feelings, and 
pur On rvaching manhood, however, circumstances 
bd them, as might have been expeeted, to adopt difler- 
‘nt courses of life. Darancourt, the son of an eminent 
ghysician, selected the profession of the law as the road 
jeminence and respectability in the world. St. Maure, 
shose father was a nobleman of decayed fortunes, chose 
he army as most suitable to his birth and pretensions. 
‘almont, on the other hand, preferred the captivat- 
ming study of letters and the fine arts to thé pursvit of 
‘any positive profession; and the circumstances of his 
Mather, a retired colonel of eigineers, enabled the young 

an, for the time at least, 40 indulge his tastes in this 


ne A 


Ernest de St. Maure, at the period whence this nar- 
ative takes it date, had not yet joined the army, but 
imperial mandate (for Brussels was then within the 
» dominions of Napoleon) was louked for dai!y, and Count 
de St. Maure and his lady were sadly preparing their 
finds for parting with the!r only and deloved son. At 
‘time it was that Charles Darancourt, who had been 
‘admitted a member of the masonic fraternity, 
an opportunity of suggesting to young St. Maure 
propriety of entering the same society. Darancourt’s 
ansel was founded on certain stories told of soldiers 
wing fallen into the hands of the enemy, and having 
een Saved by discovering a brother-mason in some of 
taptors.. “ Now, who knows,” cried the young bar- 
et, with the ardour of friendship, “but you, St. 
ire, may be thrown into a similar situation, and may 
pe by the like means?” Though disposed to look 
Upon the mysteries of masonry as a uséless mummery, 
$t. Maure allowed himself to be persuaded by his friend, 
| And promised to undergo initiation at an early day. At 
/ the same time he would consent only on condition of 
| Darancourt himself acting as sole initiator, which the 
barrister, however irregular the proceeding might be, 

ed his willingness to undertake. 
During the Sunday immediately following the day on 
th this conversation took place, Count de St. Maure’s 
was served to be shut up by the neighbours. 
he of the inmu.es, at least, were seen to issue from 
though they had ever been remarkable for their punc- 
ty in attendance on the services of the church. The 
pbours, however, merely concluded some of them to 
ii. But about eight o'clock in the evening Charles 
court and Theodore de Valmont called, in order 
Spend a social hour with the family. Their repeated 
Hmockings ‘at the door remaining unanswered, they at 
~Wnsth slarmed the neighbourhood. The door was buret 
id } 00g to the Forror of the spectators, four murdered 
i" ¢s were found in the various bedrooms. The corpses, 
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whose throats were shockingly cut, were those of the 
Count de St. Maure, his lady, and their two servants. 
It was also found that a desk had been broken open, and 
plundered of valuable jewels, known to have been there. 
On this appalling discovery, Darat.court, whose friend. 
ship for the family was well known, appeared at first 
paralysed with grief. When he recovered from his 
trance-like stupor, he rushed from the house, exclaim- 
ing, “ My friend! my dear Ernest! Where is my poor 
friend 2” Thisexclamation called the minds of the spec- 
tators, for the first time, to the circumstance of young 
St, Maure’s absence. The authorities were speedil 
called to the spot, and among other steps taken, a searc 
was instituted for Ernest de St. Maure. De Valmont, 
who retained much more presence of mind than Daran-. 
court had exhibited, conducted in person the search for 
Ernest. But the whole of Brussels was examined in 
vain. The young man was to be seen nowhere. 

At the solemn investigation which took place into the 
whole of this tragic affair, circumstances came out which 
tended strongly to fix the guilt of parricide on the miss- 
ing youth. A penknife, marked witl his initials, was 
found near the scene of slaughter, covered with blood. 
This, to all appearance, was the instrument with which 
the murders had been committed. Rewards were offered 
for the apprehension of young St. Manure, and in the esti- 
mation of all men he was accounted a parricide, until, 
on the sixth morning after the murders, a new ‘urn was 
given to the affair by the discovery of the youth’s body 
in,a.staghant well in the outskirts of the city. At first, 
indeed, as no wound was seen.on the body, it was only 
thought that he had added self-destruction to his other 
crimes; but, on a more minute examination, a small 
puncture was detected on the breast, immediately over 
the heart. This had well nigh been passed over asa 
trifling ano accidental scratch. At the urgent entreaty 
of one surgeon, however, the chest was thoroughly laid 
open, when it was:found that the heart had been pierced 
to its centre by a sharp instrument of exceeding minute- 
ness, in a direct line with the external punctare. This 
obviously had been the cause of death. As the young 
man could not have thus slain himself, and then have 
conveyed his body to the well, it became apparent to all 
that Ernest de St. Maure also had fallen a victim to the 
same. conspiracy which had overwhelmed his parents. 
This, at all events, was the strong presumption; and so 
satisfactory did the discovery appear to the. authorities, 
that they laid the son.in the same grave with his pa- 
rents, thus clearing his memory, as far as they could, 
tom the dreadful charge of being a parricide. The argu- 
ments of Charles Darancourt were chiefly instrumental 
in procuring this justice for his departed friend. The 
young advocate displayed in this cause all the warmth 
of sorrowing affection, and all the power of forensic 


nius. 

o No further light was. thrown on the fate of the St. 
Maures, until some weeks after the tragical event. Se- 
veral papers were then discovered in an-escritoire by the 
late count’s brother, which threw a dark suspicion on 
one of the most intimate friends of the —on 
Theodore de Valmont! It appeared by these ducuments 
that De Valmont had fixed his'affections on Emily Du- 
plessis, a beautiful young lady, who returned his pas- 
sion, in spite of a long-standing quarrel between their 
families. Ernest de St. Maure and Charles. Darancourt 
had been De Valmont’s only confidants, and had assisted 
him in procuring interviews with the object of his affec- 
fons. Being thus occasionally brought into contact with 
the young lady, Ernest de St. Maure had himself been 





inspired with a deep und unhappy. passion for Emily 
Duplessis, He had confessed this to Darancourt, and 


had at the same time declared his resolution to root it 
out of his mind, and to die rather than injure De Val 

mont. But the ion had not been so easily overcome, 
and De Valmont had at length become aware of the 
truth. This led to a series of letters between him and 
St. Maure, which letters were now discovered. In some 
passages of these, De Valmont reasoned with Ernest as 
with a brother on the subject of his misplaced passion, 
while in others Theodore used language, that now bore 
a most unfortunate aspect. “You know me too well,” 
said De Valmont in one letter, “net to feel convinced, 
that, independently of all other motives, an innate sense 
of what is due to my own honour would urge me to 


‘inflict the most ample vengeance on the head of him 


who could avail himself of my unbounded confidence te 
estrange from me the affections of my adored Emily.” 
These, and other es of the discovered correspond- 
ence, admitted of ay tues so uhfavourable to Theo- 
dore de Valmont, that the authorities, on having the 
letters laid before them, immediately took him into cus- 
tody. Varigus other circumstances of a disadvantageous 
nature came subsequently into view. . It was remember- 
ed, by those who had been present, how comparatively 
little emotion had been shown by Theodo.e on the dis- 
covery of the murdered bodies, while Darancourt had 
displayed such agitating grief and horror. Evsides, De 
Valmont, it now appeared, had been met and recogniced 
hear the scene of guilt on the night of tha murders. 
When asked to pe oo where he had been, De Valmont 
showed manifest confusion,.and said he had been visit- 
ing a friend, but positively refused to uame that friend. 
And, moreover, u respectable female came forward, who 
averred that, on the third or fourth day after the tragedy, 
she had washed a shirt for the prisoner, the right sleeve 
of which was clotted with blood, . The explanation which 
De Valmont gave of this circumstance was lame, con- 
fused, and improbable. Qn these grounds of suspicien, 
Theodore de Valmont was appcinted to take his trial for 
the murder of the St. Maures, though no one could even 
imagine a reason for his having included the parents in 
that revenge which Ernest alone seemed to have merited 
at his hands. ( : 

Charles Darancourt was unremitting in his attempts 
to sustain his imprisoned friend under the heavy afflic. 
tion of such a charge as this, To Darancourt Theodore 
confided the task of communicating the intelligence of 
this accusation to Emily Duplessis, The young lady 
was so dreadfully affected as to sink into a violent fever, 
during the ravings of which she revealed to her parents 
the saet of her having not only loved De Valmont, but 
of ner having been recently united to him by a private 
marriage. This information, which she did not gainsay 
on recovering partially frota her illness, had the effect 
of widening the circle implicated in these dark transac. 
tions, since the parents of Emily had the grief of seeing 
her fate bound up with that of one on whom a charge 
rested of the most atrocious kind. ‘Their previous hos- 
tility to the De Valmunts the parents might perhaps 
have readily got over; but there was now:deep disgrace 
attending any connection with the very name of De 
Vaimont, The discovery of the marriage was therefore 
concealed. 


The morning allotted for De Valmont’s tr:al arrived. 
The officers went to his cell to remove hic, but lo! the 
place was erapty! The prisoner had uncermined the 
cell, and escaped i the prison walls. On the 
table lay a letter addressed to Mademoiselle Duplessie, 
which was opened by the authorities, and was found to 
contain an animated and solemn assertion of the writer's 
innocence. Lat, seeing circumstan~es to bea. against 
him, he ‘19d resolved (the letter said) to take the only 
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visible mode of saving his life, in the hope of one day 
proving his innocence; and until this was established, 
he never would return (he said) ,to Brussels. An ener- 
getic seatch was made for Theodore de Valmont, but it 
proved fruitless. 

Thus was justice again baffled, at a time when it had 
fixed, in its own belief, on the true criminal. But Theo- 
dore’s letter, which was long and eloquently pathetic, 
made a deep impression in his favour on many persons, 
and, among others, on the parents of his wife, Emily 
Duplessis, or rather De Valmont. On conversing with 
their daughter, they mureover learned that Theodore had 
been visiting Emily on the night of the murders, and 
had hurt his right arm in crossing the garden-wal! of 
her father’s house. Not knowing that Emily in her 
illness had revealed the marriage, De Valmont would 
not betray the secret, and hence his confused answers 
when questioned, as already mentioned. Knowing these 
things, Emily’s parents longed for Theodore’s return, 
which might now have been comparatively safe. But 
he could not be heard of any where. The parents now 
consented to the open acknowlec gment of their daugh- 
ter’s marriage with the absent Theodore, which consent 
Emily had strong reasons for entreating from them. 
When Theodore had been absent seven months his wite 
gave birth to a son, for whom Charles Darancourt stood 
sponsor at the font. Darancourt on this occasion, after 
pledging to the mother and child, called on the guests 
present to join him in drinking “ To the happy return 
ef the absent father, and may his innocence soon be 
established!” Strange to say, this wish seemed in some 
measure fulfilled, not many days after its utterance, in 
a manner that deeply affected him who uttered it. A 
cart was stopped one night at the city barrier by one of 
the collectors of the imposts. No contraband goods were 
found in*the cart, but, in the act of search, a small box 
fell off, and was crushed by one of the wheels. The 
collector assisted in gathéring up its contents, and while 
doing so, picked up a brilliant diamond brooch. The 
collector had been ence in the service of the Count de 
St. Maure, and instantly recognise! the brooch, which 
was of great value, as having belonged to that noble- 
man. The carter was taken into cust~dy, and, on exa- 
mination, stated that he had been employed by a gentle- 
man to carry trunks and various articles of furniture to 
a country-louse about a mile distant from Brussels. Be- 
ing asked the gentleman’s name, the man readily gave 
it as “ Monsieur Darancourt, the younger, residing in 
the Grand Square.” 

Charles Darancourt was ere long, as his friend De 
Valmont had been before him, consigned to a prison on 
the charge of murdering the St. Miures. The strange 
fate which had thus caused suspicicn to fall on the very 
dearest friends of the deceased, made the case most re- 
markable in the eyes of all men. Charles Darancourt 
was brought fairly to trial. He defended himself with 
equal calmness and ability, declaring the brooch to have 
been given to him in a present by the Count de St. 
Maure. On the other hand, the collector proved that 
’ the count had ever seemed to regard the brooch as the 
most valuable of his family jewels, and had once refused 
it, in the wifness’s hearing, to his own son. There was, 
on the very face of it, an improbability in the notion that 
a man of small fortune, like the count, should give away a 
jewel of such value as a mere friendiy present. It was 
further proved that Ernest de St. Maure had been last 
seen entering the prisoner’s house, on the night before 
his disappearance; and un being called forward to tell 
what they knew, Charles Darancourt’s three servants 
were found to have been all sent out ef the way on va- 
rious errands, on the night in question. A chain of pre- 
sumptive evidence of this nature was established against 
Darancourt, and, in despite uf the talent with which he 
defended himself, he was condemned to die for the mur- 
der of the St. Maures. 

Charles Darancourt solemnly protested his innocence, 
and continued to repeat the assertion during the inter- 
val spent in awaiting the fulfilment of his sentence. The 
fatal day at length came, and the prisoner was led out 
to the scaffold, te die an ignominious death in presence 
of assembled thuusands, who looked on with strangely 
mingled feelings of pity and satisfaction, caused by the 
ambiguous and mysterious nature of the case. The 
majority of the spectators could not bring their minds 
to believe in the commission of such whulesale murders 
by one mar,and that man an ingenuous youth and a 
dear friena Uf the sufferers. But the dccision of the 
law, though it could not remove doubt, was not to be 
opposed. When all was rexdy on the scaffold, and eter. 
nity immediately before him, Charles Darancourt pulled 
from his bosom a sealed picket, and handed it to the 
priest in attendance, with directions that it should be 
given after his death to his father. The fatal cord was 





about to be fixed, when a loud shout arose from the po- 
pulace, and the crowd was seen opening up to permit the 
passage of a horseman, accompanied by several soldiers. 
“A respite!” was the ery. The populace, already ex- 
cited by this event, were still more so when they beheld 
the horseman spring to the scaffuld, embraee the pri- 
souer, and then advance to address themselves. It was 
Theodore de Valmont! He spoke at some length to the 
multitude, telling them that, on hearing of Darancourt’s 
condemnation, he had flown to Paris, and had detailed 
the whole circumstances to the emperor, who had been 
thus moved to grant a respite. “I knew my own in- 
nocence,” continued Theodore, “and I could not doubt 
that my beloved friend was equally innocert with my- 
self. Our intimacy with the unfortunate deceased has 
well nigh brought death on both of us, for that intimacy 
is our sole crime. The mystery which hangs over this 
sad story heaven will clear up in its nwn good time.” 
The shouts of the people rose joyfully on the air, for the 
words of De Valmont carried conviction with them. 

What were the feelings of Charles Darancourt on b2- 
ing thus snatched from the grave? He retained all his 
calmness, and merely uttered a few broken sentences, 
expressive of gratitude to heaven for his liberation from 
the charge of being a murderer and a robber. He then 
turned mildly to the priest, and requested the restora- 
tion of the packet., The priest was about to comply, 
when one of the atteNdant officers snatched it from the 
holy father’s hands, declaring it to be his duty to retain 
and show it to his superiors. The prisoner quietly re- 
monstrated against this seizure of papers relating only 
to private family affairs. But the officer was obstinate. 
Darancourt and De Valmont were then conveyed tu 
prison, as the respite ordered, till the emperor’s will 
should be further known. On reaching prison, Charles 
Darancourt immediately communicated with his friends, 
and protested anew against the seizure of his papers. 
The authorities did not listen to his request. 
~ Well might Darancourt struggle for the repossession 
of that fatal packet! Believing death inevitable, Da- 
rancourt had there made a confession—and what a con- 
feesion! A confession of five cool and deliberate mur- 
ders effected by him without an accomplice! The fol- 
lowing is an abstract of that paper’s contents: —“ Having 
formed a deep attachment to Emily Duplessis, Daran- 
court had resolved to cut off both De Valmont and Er- 
nest de St. Maure, as obstacles in his way. Ernest fell 
first into his power. . This victim came to the house of 
Darancourt to be initiated into the mysteries of masonry. 
Under pretence of performing these, Darancourt had 
contrived to bind the young man so that he could stir 
neither hand nor foot, and had then opened the victim’s 
dress, and thrust a knitting-needle between the ribs into 
the centre of the heart! Ernest de St. Maure died in. 
stantly, almost without a groan. ‘Tuking a key, by 
which the deceased let himself into his own house at 
nights, from Ernest’s pockets, and also a penknife, Da- 
rancourt then carried the body by a back road to a 
neighbouring well, and threw it in. He then hurried 
to the Count de St. Maure’s house, let himself in, and 
murdered the master of the house, his wife, and his two 
domestics, while sleeping in their beds. The principal 
motive for Darancourt’s entering the house was the de- 
sire to gain possession of a bond for 5000 francs, which, 
out of his slender means, the count had lent the young 
lawyer to prosecute his studies. The murder of the ser- 
vants, and, indeed, of the other victims also, was com- 
mitted lest they should disturb him in the robbery ef 
the house, which proved a temptation tov strong to be 
overcome when the murderer found the chance in his 
power. Family jewels and cash to a considerable amount 
were the price of his guilt. By leaving the penknife, 
Darancourt hoped to throw suspicion on the son of the 
count; and this really turned out as he hed anticipated, 
though the unexpected opening of the old well had sub- 
verted thet part of the expected issue. Durancourt had 
doomed De Valmont to death at the first opportunity. 

This fearful -revelation—from the murderer’s own 
hand—filled the minds of the people of Brussels with 
the deepest horror. Had the packet been returned tu 
the guilty Darancourt, mystery, it seemed probable, 
would have permanently hung over the fate of the St. 
Maures; for the accomplished hypocrite, who had shed 
so much blood, seemed to know naught of conseience or 
its stings. When he was again taken to the scuffuld. 
it was amid the execrations of multitudes, and no man’s 
pity followed the wretch into eternity. His crimes had 
been co.nmitted with as little remorse, and under as un. 
natural circumstances, as any that ever disgraced the 
annals of mankind. 

Theodore de Valmont was restored to the arms of Lis 
beloved Emily, and enjoyed as perfect happiness as ever 
falls to human Jot. In the close concealment which he 








was compelged to preserve after hie Sig ee 
heard of the acknowledgment of th peat hed int. 
wise he would probably have braved all ge 
returned earlier to Brussels. This Narraty Md 
Oriental Herald (!rom which we derive the mae 
this article) informs us, is founded upon facts tes 
really oceurred. 
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COMMUNICATION. , 

To the Editor of Waldie's Journal of Belles Lettres, 
Cooper’s Naval History.—Your correspon: . 
RENTE Caxamo, I fear has misconceived the am: 
“Naval History of the United States,” ang With 
permission I will offer a few remarks upon the 
communication. 


a 


errs eeeR Tie 


I differ with Calamo when he declares that «y, ¥ 
Cooper has not made as much out of the first vo 
the events of the revolution, as he might have 
Calamo should bear in mind taat Mr. Cooper set out fp 
write a history of the navy of the United States, and the 
terms of the title do not require that he should give, ng ce 
only a history of the ships of war belonging to the nation 
(which constitute the navy,) but also that of all the pris 
vate armed cruisers that were fitted out upon America, 
waters, as well as biographies of all the Americans why 
hungered and thirsted afloat, contending for independ. 
ence. All this is history, to be sure; but it is not yg. 
cessarily naval history. I am not certain that the mari. 
time events of the revolution have any further conneetigg || 
with the navy, properly so called, than to show upoa * 
what necessities and condition of things a navy came 
to be established. Calamo seems to think that a galaxy. j 
of nautical biographies is the same thing as naval hie 
tory, or why does he complain that Mr. Cooper did not 
go “into the families of heroes, generally, for facts” gf 
a kind which Calamo describes when he says, that thos 
families “could have given port, aits, and made the cages 
of peril, suffering, &c., more picturesque, because 
would have related events with feeling.” Now, withall - 
proper deference, I cannot receive cases of pi ' 
peril and suffering, though they should be portrayed ig 
colours as gaudy as those of Sully’s Victoria, as consi. 
tuting the facts to be dilatod upon in a work which pre: 
tends to the gravity of history. It is quite entertainingty 
bear old sailors and old soldiers gossiping over their paing 
and aches, their perils by fleod and field, short allowanee, 
&c.; but I do not conceive that a historian of the events 
which made these nten heroes is in duty bound to drivel 
over the personal privations and sufferings of every man 
that pulled a trigger or tied a reefpuint in his country’s 
service, notwithstanding that Calamo seems to be at some 
pains to render plausible a charge of want of feeling and ~ 
sympathy in Mr. Cooper. He remarks, “ As a proofol” 
our author’s want of sympathy, he says not one word 
of the sufferings of the much afflicted men of the 
11,000 who perished in the prisons and hospital ahipsin © 
New York, &c.; nothing even from the poetic pictsre 
of Captain Freneau, himself a sufferer there, or fom 
the Rev. Mr. Andrews’s book. He has no feeling forthe 
500 souls blown to eternit@ in the unequal conflict with 
the Yarmouth, and says nothing of the families 
connected with the officers and men by ties of b 
marriage, &c. The author who could sv ably 
imaginary scenes for fancy histories, could show 
well-drawn pictures of the probable and possible cas 
of individual calamities connecte¢ with that disasten 
When he speaks of the four men taken up from the st } 
after four days and nights of exposu. : on the deep, 
caunot slop to expatiate on their case! The ¢i 
of the British ship, afterwards Lord Vincent, used #) 
talk of these four men occasio:ally throughout all 
period of his after life, and finally gave a graphic @ 
scription of them €or publication.” 

Does Calamo think it the duty of him who writ 
history of evenis involving the uestraction of homath 
and human suffering “ to expatiate” un individual case) 
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to utter a lamént over every brave fellow whu perisitt 








k Bat any thing of the pictorial or picturesque, except that 
 gbich springs up, like the odour of a flower, from the 
oF very nature of the thing. As to the blowing up of the 
) Bandu.ph. I can see no more reason for expatiating 


| comparison—than lamenting by the wholesale over the 
| whole crew blown into eternity in a single moment ; or 
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jn deadly couflict, or escaped with a shattered frame to 
(jigs and groan over his country’s want of gratitude ~~ 
ghe to sympathise with all his relations, wife’s cousins 
descendants? It seems to be asking too much. 
With the same show of reason might we condemn an 
as inhuman, who should write a history of the 
; jmprovements.in steam-engines and locomotives in the 
Ynited States without expatiating on the explosions and 
jpdividual loss of life, limb, &c. In a grave history we 
want only incontrovertible facts, such as led to and 
consequent results of national importance—with- 


dolefully on the good luck of the four men saved—and I 
“yenture to assert they esteemed themselves lucky by 


“why Captain Vincent should feel more tenderness, and 
remember it longer, for the lucky four who had been so 
Jong hungry and thirsty, than he should for the five of 
his own crew killed or for his twelve wounded on board 
of the Yarmouth. Besides, Mr. Cooper shows that he 
hada manly sympathy with these poor fellows: “ They 
had been floating ever since on the piece of wreck, with- 
out any other sustenance than a little rain water.” 

Again ; as to “the 11,000 who perished in the prisons 
and hospital ships in New York.” Calamo should show 
that these Aoating prisons were actua'ly in charge of na- 
yal officers, guarded by marines, and not soldiers, and 
that t'-cse 11,000 prisoners were captured by the naval 
officers of the enemy. Mr. Cooper would have gone be- 
yond bis ground to dwell upon such events, for they 
were not naval though afloat. 

The revolutionary naval history is related as fully by 
Mr. Cooper as the majority of readers can desire, and 
even more so than is necessary, except perhaps to suit 
the notions of some few antiquarian worthies, whose an- 
eesturs may have suffered in those exciting times. No 
doubt there might be gathered much persunal anecdote 
which would serve to interest, divert, or draw the sym- 
pathetic tear; but it is not clear that this belongs to 
stern history. 

It seems to me there is some captiousness in Calamo 
when he complains of Mr. Cooper’s omissions. He would 
have not only tears for all the killed and wounded, sym- 
pathies for all their relations, but also amarration of the 
rascalities practised by all the prize-agents individual- 
ised! What next? A history of the lives of the ship- 
carpenters, caulkers and riggers who built and fitted the 
ships for sea. Indeed, sir, I think Calamo asks too 
much. Though Mr. Cuoper does stand, as it were, in a 
literary pillory, I do not think it becomes every man to 
hurl an offensive missile, or to magnify trifling errors 
by constantly shouting them into the ears of the public. 

W.S. W.R. 


Bowditch.—The fourth and concluding vo- 
lume of the Mécanique Céleste of La Place, 
translated by the lamented Bowditch, has becn 
published; it forms the largest of the series, 
part]; owing to the space occupied by a deeply 
interesting memoir of 158 pages, written with 
feeling, judgment, and taste, by his sons. This 
memoir should be published in a separate form 
and should be read every where. 

The sons speak in the most agreeable man- 
ner of their father; and of his library they fiave 
determined to make a use which reminds us of 
the enlarged ‘iberality of our own Logan. They 
Say that, unlike Montaigne, who endeavoured 
to “sequester his library from all society, con- 
jugal, filial and civil,’ Dr. Bowditch selected 
for his, the family parlour, where an intellectual 
treat always was spread upon the walls.. This 


ticular line to any in America, is now “ the Bow- 
ditch library,” kept in its old place, the family 
parleur, but dedicated to the use of the public, 
as far as, in a sound discretion, the sons may 
deem consistent with the safety of the books 


loaned. We like this: it is a perpetual re- 
membrancer to the descendants, a stimulus to 
their good conduct, and a ticket of admission 
to the acquaintance of all distinguished stran- 
gers who may visit Boston. We confess to the 
weakness, that a sight of Bowditch’s library will 
be more eagerly sought after by us than a view 
of the Bunker Hiil (unfinished) monument, or 
the dinners of Tremont House, albeit of the 
latter we have a keen remembrance. 


Colman’s Dramatic Library—Tortesa, the 
Usurer.— Mr. Colman has introduced into New 
York somewhat of the Boston style of publish- 
ing books. It is full time that a stop should 
be put to the deteriorating system of making 
cheap—the proper word is low-priced—books. 
Books printed on brown paper, with worn-out 
type, carelessly read, and slovenly worked, sell 
as high in proportion to, their expense of pro- 
duction, as such bocks as appear from .Mr. 
Colman’s or the Boston booksellers’ establish- 
ments. In reality they are dearer, for one or 
two readings will so disfigure them as to make 
them not worth further care. There must cer- 
tainly be enough good taste among the literary 
community to encourage this style over the 
grocery editions, and we hope Mr. C. will 
realise the solid assurances of encouragement. 

The Dramatic Library, as formerly mention- 
ed, is intended to contain the best American 
dramatic producticns, of which Tortesa is the 
third number. It is an interesting poetical pro- 
duction, but better adapted to the closet than 
the stage, we should think. Tortesa is one of 
those wealthy individuals, of such an ultra de- 
mocratic cast, that while he acts occasionally 
liberally to those beneath him in situation, 


‘he serics richly deserves a place on the cen- 
tre table or the shelves of a book-case. 


Tgrell, the Bitter Blood. By James.—A 
work worth reading, but not deserving any 
particular analysis. Sir Francis Tyrell, a man 
strictly honourable in all his public dealings, 
but of such violent passions and perverse dis- 
position as to make his family utterly misera- 
ble—his pleasure increasing in the ratio of his 
power of annoying them, stands the most pro- 
minent character in the picture. His son 
Charles, the last remaining scion of the family, 
though constitutionally afflicted with the family 
infirmity, conquers his passions, and becomes 
an excellent character. ‘To the mother, pro- 
bably, this beneficial change is attributable. A 
variety of characters are introduced, some very 
stirring scenes depicted, and—one very great 
recommendation—in point of delicacy and mo- 
rality, the work is unexceptionable. Published 
by the Harpers. 


Fauquier Sulphur Springs.—The season is 
approaching for the man of business to snatch 
a breathing time from his consuming duties— 
the invalid to seek a change of air and scene 
for the renovation of his exhausted energies— 
the gay and the wealthy for enjoyment and plea- 
sure. Establishments for all these professed 
objects are now so mu!tiplied, that the princi- 
pal difficulty appears which to choose. The 
pecutiar advantages of each are so blazoned 





collection of scientific works, superior in its par- 


glories in humbling the wealthy and titled.|. 





forth, as apparently to render all attempts at 


competition altogether nugatory. Let every 
one speak as they know—and actuated by this 
maxim, we most unhesitatingly say, that, from 
the experience of two summers, the Fauquier 
Co. Sulphur Springs combine the greatest ad- 
vantages of any watering place we ever visited. 
We do not say this to injure or decry other 
establishments—we assert only our own pre- 
ference. The water we consider more be- 
neficial in its effects than that more highly 
impregnated—the surrounding country being 
rolling, is remarkably salubrious—the aceom- 
modations very good—the situation, indeed, al- 
together is unexceptionable. Those who have 
become tired of the sandy and exposed village 
of Saratoga, for instance, may here find the re- 
freshing coolness of umbrageous forests—from 
the gewgaw of affected fashion and flirtation, 
and the jealousy of rival establishments, they 
can here have the society of gentlemen and 
ladies, all meeting under the same roof, enjoy- 
ing the same walks, provided for by the same 
superintendents—and who are these? These 
are Virginia gentlemen, and that, in our opi- 
nion, gives the class in their most attractive 
light. They own 3000 acres of land around 
the spring, which enables them to have a sup- 
ply of every thing for the table at their own 
control. 

We draw attention to the notice of these 
springs, to show what improvements are going 
on, the terms, &c. 


Brandywine Springs.—Among other candi- 
dates for public patronage, Mr. Sanderson, 
younger, who has taken and entirely renovated 
this convenient and charming summer retreat, 
presents his card, and few have stronger testi- 
monials. His urbanity of manner, his desire 
to make all his guests comfortable, and his ua- 
tiring industry as a caterer, have made him, 
young as he is, a very prominent leader of that 
kind of ton. To those who cannot, without 
inconvenience, go far from the cities, this place 
will afford every attraction ; and those from a 
distance who may wish for the climate of the 
middle states, will find it a congenial resting- 
place. ‘The advertisement shows its-location,! 
and the country around is varied and beautiful. 
The only apprehension we feel is, that, as he 
can accommodate only 300, shortly after he 
opens, the place will get so full, as to cause 
disappointment. We do not wish this, how- 
ever, to deter people frota trying. ° 


——— 


VARIETIES. 


Was a railway built to reach the planets, und fur- 
nished with trains of carriages, moving day and night 
by steam power, without intermission, at the safe rate 
of 300 miles per hour, they would, to get to the Moon— 
240,000 miles—require’a whole year; and as the planet 
Herschel (the remotest in our system) is 7000 times the 
distance of the Moen from us, it would demand this 
great number of years to arrive at Herschel and perhaps 
as many more years—the distance is immeasurable—to 
arrive at the nearest of the fixed stars.—Statistics of Re. 
ligious Astronomy. : 


Longevity—The Vienna newspapers merition the 
death, at Zarand, in Transylvania, of Juon Graza, at 
the great age of 12( years, but who seemed likely to 
live for many more years, had he not been killed by an 
accidental fall. He has left a son, another Juon Graza, 


aged 100, and a grandson of 80, who for fifty years has 
been a seignorial judge. Centenaries are said not to be 
at all rare in Transylvania. 
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THE CRADLE AND THE CHAIR. 
BY MISS M. A. BROWNE. 
From “Jgnatia, and other poems.” 


Know you the ancient manor-house ? 
It stands beside the wide gray moor, 
So lonely that the fearless grouse 
Go whirring past the very door; 
And many a broken window>pane 
Lets in the snow, agd wind, and rain. 


The nightshade climbs the broken pales, 
The gold-dust doth the walks emboss, 
The ivy all the gable veils, 
And o’er the door-steps creeps the moss; 
The garden flowers stray wide and thin, 
And fast the roof is falling in. 


Yet once that ancient manor-house 
With mirth, and dance, and laughter rang; 
Where now swift runs the squeaking mouse, 
The merry children @ipped and sang; 
Now slowly wasting doth it fall, 
For they have left their ancient hall. 


Pass on—even yet some relics stay 

Of those who grew within its sehade— 
Behold, here crumbleth fast away 

The cradle whore the babe was laid, 
_And close beside it, mouldering there, 
Stands an old crazy elbow-chair. 


Ané is it fancy that a child ° 
Is in that cradle softly sleeping ?— 

A babe with forehead fair and mild, 
And lips like early rose-buds peeping ! 

Ts not that cradle all bedight 

With woollen soft and linen white ? 


And Jo! there is another form, 

An aged man with hoary hair ;— 
He sits beside the hearthstone warm, 
Back leaning in his elbow chair, 
And casteth looks of grandsire love 
Upon the fair and slumbering dove. 


And yet another—there the sire 
Beside the little cherub stands, 
Softening his manly glance of fire, 

And, half unconscious, folds his h 
Invoking heaven’s most holy grace 
Upon the lovely baby’s face. 


‘The scene hath changed—the child hath grown 
A little thoughtful maid of seven; 

And sitteth by the cradle down, 
To watch a baby sister given 

Unto her care—and oh, how pure 

That shadeless brow, those lips demure. 


And here a double charge is hers— 
Her grandsire in the arm-chair sleeps: 
She is to watch if either stirs— 
If he complain, or baby weeps,— 
How shall the group be reconciled ? 
Two @ildron guarded by a child! 


Another change—an aged man 
Again doth fill the elbuw-chair ; 
And yet his lips are not so wan, 
Nor quite so thin and white his hair— 
As his who helpless sat there last, 
And now unto his rest is past. 


And, in the pride of womanhood 

And matron beauty, calm and mild, 
One talks to him, in tone subdued, 

Lest they awake her slumbering child; 
Another picture here, of three, 
Yet only one is new to me: 


Only the babe—for in that fair 
Bright lady the sweet child I trace; 
And in the old man sitting there, 
The features 2f her father’s face; 
Less clearly doth his dark eye burn, 
He is a child, too, in his tarn, 


Once more a change—a statly dame, 
With rustling silk anu head-geared high, 
Sits in the chair—one of her name 
Agzein doth in the cradle lie,— 
Child of the boy by whom she stood 
In her own lovely wenanhood. 


I trace no more; but where are they 
Who passed before my fancy’s eye? 
All subject unto earth’s decay, 
In turns within the grave they lie; 
Worn out by age, or time, or care, 
There find they their last resting chair. 


There none need watch their lowly rest— 
None shall their daily strength renew— 
Oh, well for them, then only blest, 
If it shall prove a cradle too, 
Where now their dust doth slumbering lie, 
At length to wake and soar on high! 


A 


LONDON LITERARY NEWS. 

’ WORKS IN PROGRESS. 
A new work is about to appear, which is calculated 
to excite very considerable attention in the political 
circles both of France and England. It is to contain 
the Secret History of the Revolution of July, 1830. Po- 
litical explusions have generally been the resslt of pre- 
vious contrivance, but it is said that the world would 
little expect the details whieh this work will bring to 
light. It is nearly ready, and will be comprised in an 
octavo volume. 
A series of Tales illustrating the Scenery and Pecu- 
liarities of Wales, is nearly ready for publication, en- 
titled the “ Vale of Glamorgan.” We understand it is 
a production of considerable talent. 
- Mr. Nugent Taylor has nearly ready a poem entitled 
“ Janthe.” 
M. De Tocqueville has nearly ready the continuation 
of his able work, “ Democracy in America.” ‘These 
third and fourth volumes, which are to complete the 
work, will be translated by Henry Reeve, Esq,, the 
translator of the former volumes, which have already 
taken their place among our standard literature. 
The new novel lately announced, entitled “ Max 
Wentworth,” the first production, we believe, of a high- 
ly talented lady, is advancing near to completion. 


—__— 


BRANDYWINE CHALYBEATE SPRINGS 
HOTEL. 


The subscriber having taken the above establishment, 
begs leave to call the attention of his friends and the 
public to the advantages of this beautiful summer re- 
treat for health, amusement and conveniences. 
The hotel, which is situated in Newcastle county, 
about five and a half miles from Newcastle and Wil- 
mington, and thirty-one miles from Philadelphia, is 
tuilt entirely of stone, and has accommodations for 
about 300 visiters. ‘The premises, about sixty acres in 
extent, are very handsomely improved, being covered 
with fine shads trees, beautiful avenues, a number of 
jets and fountains, and the celebrated Chalybeate Spring, 
which is second to none in the country. 
The other improvements are the splendid large stone 
bathing establishment for hot and cold baths, a very 
superior tenyin alley, two first rate billiard tables, five 
quvit grounds, target grounds, pigeon shooting grounds, 
swings and fishing grounds; also a beautiful building 
containing the miniatare Fairmount water works, which 
supplies the whole establishment with excelient spring 
water. 
A fine stable, calculated for fifty horses and vehicles, 
is attached, and is under the care of experienced and 
capable groo-1s. Arrangements have been made with 
a livery stable keeper of Philadelphia, who will furnish 
all kinds of horses and vehicles for the accommodation 
of those who may not bring their own equipages. 
Mr. W. H. Russell, of Boston, has been engaged as 
steward. Mr. James M. Seymour, of Hartford, will have 
charge of the oilice ; and the balls and concerts will he 
under the direction of Mr. J. B. Dobney, the celebrated 
professor of dancing and music, assisted by a very su- 
perior band of music. The kitchen will be under the 
charge of the best French cook in Philadelphia, assisted 
by well known confectioners, &c. The wines, which 
have been selected from the best stocks in the country, 
will be found remarkably good and cheap. In short, no 
expense will be spared to revive this establishment, and 
if possible render it the best of its kind in the United 
States, 
Visiters from the north can reach the springs, which 
are now open for the reception of company, in three 
hours from Philadelphia via the Baltimore railroad line; 
and thuse from the south will take the Philadelphia rail- 
road lire at Baltimore, arriving at the springs in four 
hours. James M. SanDERSON, 
of the Merchant’s Hotel, Philadelphia. 





have visited these springs, and the 
expressed, have encouraged the company to 
sive improvements since last season 


other respects, the bath house will be found », 
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FAUQUIER WHITE SULPRUR gpe 
The immense number of ladies and 















































Besides enlarging the accommodations very ; 


proved, and furnished with a copious sy “Il 

cold Sulphur and Free Stone Water, "? a ‘ 
elegant edifice, upon the most approved plan, u 
ready by the Ist of July, and be equal, it is hous 
any bathing establishment in our country, yy; 

pretending to vie with the unequaled warm 
the temperature of that celebrated fountain iy op 
option of the visiters, either in the centre rine 
oy dn the fourteen private rooms which surround it. 
whole beitvg enclosed within the octagon Gothie ers 
whose minarets and spires indicate the determina 
the company to please the fancy and gratify the 
of the invalids, as well as the votaries of pleasure, 
The extraordinary virtues or the waters, proved} 
merous instances—the salubrity of the count: 7 

in tull view of the mountains, supplying the finest 


being within 50 miles of the District of Columbia, 
35 of Fredericksburg—the elegant ball.room, 
with new magnificent chandeliers, and resoundj 
the strains of a most delightful Land of magi 
extensive buildings—the noble portico—the impr 
greunds and shady walks, refreshed with j 
present attractions to the public which it wij 
overlook. 
. To secure the best wines, liquors, attendants anda 
vants, every attention has been paid. The roads hp 
been improved. A costly bridge over the Rappa 
within a few hundred yards of the spring, is in my 
progress to completion. 5 
New and elegant stages run daily between W; 
ton City and the springs, leav:ng each place early inj 
morning, and arriving at the springs at 4 o'clock, and 
Washington in time for the Baltimore cars of the gy 
day. This line continues to Louisa Court House 
branching at Orange Court House, and running ¢ 
to Charlottesville. It leaves the springs at 5 
morning, and runs that evening to Louisa Court 
and Charlottesville. 
There will also be a daily line from Frederic 
the Springs, and thence tri-weekly to Winchester, — 
The springs will be ready for the reception of am 
pany on the 15th of June. On the 4th of July, the! 
claration of Independence will be reid, and at 
nest solicitition of the company, Mr. John S. P 
the distinguished delegate from Rar pahaunock, 
sented to deliver an oration. The music and the dang 
will add to the attractions of the occasion. F 
On the first Tuesday in September, the races til 
place over the Victoria course, within half a mile of 
springs. t 
The terms will be as fullows:—Board per week§ 
per month $35; fur two months $65; four the sexu 
ending the Ist October, $80. Servants and child 
der 12 years of age, half price. Per day $2; 
and supper 50 cents each; dinner 75 cents; 
50 cents. Horse, per day, 624 cents; per week 
month $15. aS 
The subscriber has been appointed superintent 
and trusts that he will be able to give general sa 
tion. DANIEL Wag 
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Agents are particularly requested to send 
the names of those who pay for the 
We have urged this so repeatedly, that we 
be under the necessity of closing the agent 
of all who do not comply with the request! 
we occasionally send bills to gentlemen 
answer that they have paid our agent. 228 
mortifying. 
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BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING 
Having a very complete assortment of TY 
for Book or Pamphlet Printing, and now 
operation steam presses, the subscriber #6 
pared tu execute any kind of printing, 
satisfactory manner, at this office. a 





June 17, 1839. 





